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a small majority. He did not get back to the House of Commons
until 1922. Nor did Pickersgill live long to enjoy his position as
a magistrate, dying about a year after his appointment. So my
abnegation achieved no useful result! All this time I was carrying
on my work at the L.C.C. I cannot conclude better than by
making reference to some of the men and women who impressed
themselves on my mind. I have a vivid memory of Miss Susan
Lawrence who, when I was first on the Council, was a member of
the Municipal Reform Party, and was regarded as a dyed-in-the-
wool Tory. Her appearance was impressive. She generally wore
an eye-glass and very smart tailor-made costumes. In her leisure
she drove a dashing dog-cart in Hyde Park, and was notorious for
her hard and unsympathetic attitude to social problems. But
suddenly she completely changed. Her party appointed her to
investigate the wages and social conditions of school cleaners, and
she was so impressed with what her inquiry revealed, that she not
only severed her connection with her party, but resigned her seat
on the Council. I thought, perhaps, she might wish to join the
Progressives and wrote to her. But though she appreciated the
gesture, she replied that she had decided to join the Labour Party,
and she did. Most of the Labour men in those days accepted the
Progressive Whip. In the 1910 Council, an independent Labour
section of three members was formed, W. S. Sanders, R. C. K. Ensor
and Susan Lawrence. Miss Lawrence was no half-hearted convert*
A brilliant debater, she hit hard and did not spare her erstwhile
friends. Her smart clothes and style were discarded, and her
appearance became that of a hard-workin'g Socialist member. She
was a tremendous worker, as anyone associated with her would
quickly discover. Later she was to enter the House of Commons
and win fame there as a ready debater, and finally as Parliamentary
Secretary to the Ministry of Health in the second Labour Govern-
ment. She lost her seat in the general set-back of 1931 and seems
to have faded out of public life. But she was a great personality
and had the courage of her opinions.

Of very different type^was Harry Gosling, secretary of the Water-
men and Lightermen's Union, a trade with which his family could
trace their association for many generations back. He became, before
his death, general secretary of the Transport Workers3 Union,
Ernest Bevin's great organisation. He had very little use for
"isms." The ordinary man, he used to say, has very little interest
in abstract theories. What he understands is a penny an hour on
his wages, He had a dry wit and great wisdom. You could
almost see him walking up and down a London barge, piloting it
alojig the River Thames. For many years he represented Lime-
house on the L,G.C., with my dear friend Charles MatHew, K.C.,